THE TIME OF CHANGE 


Whatever had been the result of the election, new 
beginnings, increased activity and change would 
have marked the next administration. This fact 
was obscured somewhat by the “debates” of the 
campaign, but all the time it was inevitable, not 
only because of the demands of the new decade, 
but also because of the capacity and vigor of the 
two young candidates. The real question before 
the voters was how many new beginnings, how 
much increased activity and change they wanted. 
By choosing John F. Kennedy over Richard M. 
Nixon (by however slim a margin) the voters 
indicated that they wanted a good deal. 

The point here is that Mr. Kennedy achieved his 
victory largely by telling the nation somber things. 
This would be an impressive achievement at any 
time; it is remarkably impressive in a time when 
the incumbent administration enjoys great popu- 
larity among the people and the people themselves 
enjoy “peace and prosperity.” In this situation Mr. 
Kennedy said that America’s prestige and strength 
were declining while the prestige and strength of 
its enemies were advancing. He declared that a 
decade of hard challenges and possible sacrifices 
lay ahead. He offered few comforts and only hopes 
that must be hard fought for. We can expect his 
admi.istration, therefore, to make significant and 
sometimes radical departures from the past. 

In the immediate aftermath of the election it is 
impossible to predict exactly what these depar- 
tures will be. A reading of the present course of 
history, however, indicates what some of them 
should be — and indeed what some of them must 
be. These are all related to the rapidly changing 
power structure of the world. 

Since the end of World War II this nation’s at- 
tention in foreign affairs has centered on Europe, 
and the major instrument of its foreign policy has 
been its European alliances. This was as it should 
be, and American-European cooperation must 
continue to be a major concern of the new admin- 
istration. But the continents of Asia, Africa and 
South America have not, in the past, received the 
attention and, in many instances, the sympathy 
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which they rightfully demand. One of the most 
encouraging signs for the future is Mr. Kennedy's 
great interest in the new nations and his determi- 
nation to bring the economic power of the United 
States to their aid. The real, the determining 
struggle between Communism and democracy 
will probably be fought out in Asia, in Africa, in 
Latin America. It is inevitable, then, that Ameri- 
can foreign policy must increasingly be directed 
toward these too-long neglected continents — not 
in an attempt to win the new nations for. “our” 
side, but in an effort to assist them toward progress 
without joining the Communist side. 

It seems likely, in fact, that during the next few 
years Americans will be forced to make profound 
readjustments in their views of the power realities 
of the world. And this readjustment may be the 
cause of psychological shock unless the leadership 
of the United States educates the people in the 
changing facts of international life. This nation 
passed quickly from the premises of isolationism 
and a “fortress America” to the acceptance of 
world responsibility. But in the role of world 
leader we have tended to take it for granted that 
we would always have our own way, that what we 
wanted we could largely will. 


This situation is changing. America will remain 
the leader of the free world’s alliance, but shifting 
structures of power in the world make it increas- 
ingly unlikely that this country will triumph in 
every contest. Will our people be prepared to 
accept occasional defeats without succumbing to 
the temptation to pull back and sulk in their 
national tent? The new adminstration must pre- 
pare the nation for such reversals and this prepara- 
tion must be part of a larger effort in education — 
education in the leadership of a world that is 
changing at a dizzying pace. 

But times of change can be times of hope. New 
beginnings can be great beginnings. The best 
wishes and the prayers of millions will be with 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy as he enters into times 
of trial both for him and for us. 
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in the magazines 


With an article called “The Ignored Lesson of Anne 


Frank” in the November issue of Harper's, a promi- 
nent psychoanalyst reo a subject too often 
neglected as one of the great “imponderables” 
planted in modern history by the Nazi terror. To 
the question of why and how millions of people 
allowed themselves to be put to death without of- 
fering more than token resistance, Dr. Bruno Bet- 
telheim, himself a veteran of Buchenwald and 
Dachau, replies that it hap because people 
did not believe that it could. The belief that these 
unheard-of crimes were committed by “a small 

of insane and perverted persons,” the labeling of 
the truth as “propaganda” or the strong tendency 
to repress it, were the three “psychological mechan- 
isms . . . most frequently used for dealing with the 
phenomenon of the concentration camp,” Dr. Bet- 
telheim writes. The mechanisms persist to this day, 
he continues. “The universal success of The Diary 
of Anne Frank suggests how much the tendency to 
deny the reality of the camps is still with us, while 
her story itself demonstrates how such denial can 
hasten our own destruction.” 

“It is an onerous task to take apart so humane 
and moving a story, which has aroused so much 
compassion for gentle Anne Frank,” Dr. Bettelheim 
admits. “But I believe that its world-wide acclaim 
cannot be explained unless we recognize our wish 
to forget the gas chambers and to glorify the ability 
to retreat into an extremely private world, clinging 
to the usual daily attitudes even in a holocaust. 

“... Anne could have had a good chance to survive, 
as did many Jewish children in Holland. But for 
that she would have had to be separated from her 
parents and gone to live with a Dutch family as 
their own child . . . The Franks, with their excellent 
connections among gentile Dutch families, might 
well have been able to hide out singly, each with a 
different family. But instead it would seem that the 
main principle of their planning was to continue as 
much as possible with the kind of family life they 
were accustomed to. Any other course would have 
meant not merely giying up their beloved family 
life, but also accepting the reality of man’s in- 
humanity to man... 

“There is good reason why the enormously suc- 
cessful play ends with Anne stating her belief in 
the good in all men. What is evaded is the im- 
that never again will they be allowed to exist. If 
all men are basically good—if going on with intimate 
family living, no matter what else, is what is to be 
most admi indeed we can all go on with 
life as usual and forget about Auschwitz. Except 


that Anne Frank died because her parents could not 
get themselves to believe in Auschwitz.” 


In “Russia and China: Dilemmas of Power,” 
(Foreign Affairs, October) G. F. Hudson analyzes 
the position that Khrushchev's promotion of “peace- 
ful coexistence” has placed him in as regards the 
Chinese Communists. He points to a basic contradic- 
tion in Khrushchev’s approach to world affairs. In 
ruling out war, Khrushchev is unable to meet the 
minimal requirements of coexistence, be- 
cause “the fondamental idea of Communist diplo- 
macy is always to get something for nothing, to 
gain without paying a price the kind of advantage 
which is normally only to be obtained at the point 
of a gun.” “. . . [Khrushchev] is . . . the prisoner of 
the Party in the sense that he must act in the way 
that all right-thinking Communists expect him to 
act; if he fails to do so, he will lose the prestige 
essential to his position as leader. The kind of dip- 
lomatic agreement which would be regarded as 
a success for a Western foreign minister is of no 
use to a Soviet First Secretary in 1960; if he cannot 
get what he wants in his foreign policy on his own 
terms, he can save face only by smashing up the 
shop—which at the stage short of military violence 
means wrecking conferences.” 

The Chinese influence “has an important effect in 
reinforcing and strengthening the trends in Russia 
towards international intransigence . . . It may well 
be that Mao Tse-tung really is less daunted by the 
pens of a nuclear war because of the vast num- 

rs of the Chinese population and the dispersal of 
the Chinese economy . . . He can be as warlike as 
he pleases inside China . . . but it does not cause a 
world crisis because the ultimate weapons are not 
his. But since Khrushchev does possess them, he can 
only make warlike gestures by threatening to use 
them; and since a general belief that he was going 
to use them would rapidly raise international tension 
to the point at whi might be launched, he 
must continually counter his own threats by reaf- 
firming his resolve to avoid war.” 


In other periodicals: 
“Ordeal of the UN,” Special Section, The New 
Leader, November 7. A consideration of Khrushchev, 
Hammarskjold and the Congo crisis, by Theodore 
Draper. 
“Ferica,” International Affairs, October. Articles 
by C. E. Carrington, S. Herbert Frankel, L. P. Mair, 
Gwendolen M. Carter, B. T. G. Chidzero, and 
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AMERICA: ITS PURPOSE AND ITS POWER > 


Our Difficulty Is That We Have Tended to Equate the Two 


Hans J. Morgenthau 


The supranational ordering of atomic power is the 
indispensable precondition for survival, but it tells 
us nothing about the purpose for which we want 
to survive. And while this problem has been the 
object of protracted negotiations, the United States, 
as the leading nation of the non-Communist world, 
was called upon to act as though that problem were 
on the way to solution, as though mankind and, 
more particularly, Western civilization would sur- 
vive, and to fashion out of its power and leadership 
a common purpose for the whole non-Communist 
world. 

The United States was expected to use its predom- 
inant power on behalf of the purpose that would be 
not only its own but also one in which the non- 
Communist world could recognize its distinct char- 
acter and in whose achievement it could experience 
a common destiny. What would America do with its 
power? What purpose would it make that power 
serve? More particularly, would America be able to 
connect organically its traditional purpose with that 
power and, if need be, to reformulate that purpose 
so that the power could serve it? The answer to 
these questions is determined by the nature of 
American power, on the one hand, and the nature 
of the American purpose, on the other. 

America became a world power, as it had become 
the most productive and technologically most ad- 
vanced nation on earth, by putting its human and 
material resources to the tasks at hand rather than 
by design. These two achievements are of course 
closely interrelated; for American productivity and 
technological proficiency provide the material foun- 
dation for American political and military power. 
America marshaled its human material resources for 
the purpose of winning the Second World War by 
destroying the power of Germany and Japan. And 
when the war was won, it found itself in lonely pre- 
eminence among impotent enemies and enfeebled 


Dr. Morgenthau is an associate of the Washington 
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essay is taken from a chapter in his forthcoming 
book, The — of American Politics. 


allies. It had not sought the power with which it 
emerged to win the war quickly, cheaply, and 
completely. 

As a result of its effort and of the distribution of 
power at the war's end, the United States awoke 
one morning to find itself the most powerful nation 
on earth. Thus, when America was at the pinnacle 
of its power, purpose and power were divorced; its 
power had far outstripped its purpose, and it had no 
purpose commensurate with its power. This dispro- 
portion made the purpose uncertain and diminished 
the effectiveness of the power. 

America as a world power, once it had met suc- 
cessfully the Russian military threat to its and the 
non-Communist world’s survival, had to achieve cer- 
tain basic tasks. First of all, out of the makeshift 
arrangements aimed at meeting the Russian military 
threat America had to create a viable international 
order that would translate common interests into a 
common purpose, fuse the power of individual na- 
tions, and assign to them responsibilities commen- 
surate with their interests and power. Second, it had 
to create a relationship with the uncommitted new 
nations of Africa and Asia which would further a 
new domestic and international stability of peace 
and freedom in the image of the stability achieved 
by the United States. Third,. it had to establish a 
relationship conducive both to peace and to freedom 
with nations which were unwilling objects of Com- 
munist domination, such as the nations of Eastern 
Europe. 


‘These three tasks were not a matter of choice for 
America. It could reject them only by being unfaith- 
ful to its purpose and oblivious of its power. Its 
purpose—equality in freedom to be preserved at 
home and expanded and emulated abroad—requires 
for its achievement at home an international environ- 
ment that at the very least, does not threaten the 
existence of the United ‘States. From the g 
of American history to the Second World War, natu- 
ral isolation and foreign policies maximizing these 
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advantages of nature provided exactly this kind of 
environment. With these advantages irretrievably 
lost, the United States had to create an international 
environment as a political and social artifact within 
which it could securely pursue its domestic purpose. 

The other two tasks are less vitally tied to the 
purpose of America, even though without them that 
purpose would be substantially diminished. For 
without them the American purpose would lose its 
dynamic expansionist quality, and its realization at 
home could not serve as a model for other nations. 
The United States, with its territorial expansion at 
an end, had now for the second time to find a sub- 
stitute for its subsidiary purpose of expanding the 
area of equality in freedom. When it was first faced 
with that necessity, it tended under the guidance of 
Woodrow Wilson to find that new purpose in the 
transformation of the world through the establish- 
ment of democratic institutions. The United States 
could then afford to indulge in the experiment of 
making the world safe for democracy, for the whole 
world then appeared to present itself as a kind of 
gigantic experimental stage on which the universal 
validity of democratic institutions could be demon- 
strated. 

The aftermath of the Second World War pre- 
cluded a repetition of this experiment. For the 
failure of the Wilsonian experiment destroyed the 
simple faith in the universal validity of democratic 
institutions which had inspired that experiment, and 
called forth more sophisticated approaches and more 
cautious expectations. Furthermore, most of the na- 
tions in search of a political identity are manifestly 
unsuited for a democratic system after the American 
model. And, most importantly, the international en- 
vironment in which the search takes place offers in 
Communism an alternative to democracy and, hence, 
puts strict limits on democratic forms of experi- 
mentation. 


How has America pursued its purpose under these 
novel conditions? How has it endeavored to achieve 
the three tasks which the conjunction of purpose and 
environment set before it? What kind of viable inter- 
national order did it try to create as a precondition 
for its own survival? What kind of relationship did 
it try to establish with the new nations of Africa 
and Asia and with the unwilling objects of Commu- 
nist domination? 

The answer to these questions is simple, and the 
very simplicity of the answer is the measure of 
America’s failure. The United States conceived of 
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these tasks primarily in military terms—that is, in 
terms of actual or potential alliances to defend the 
territorial status quo. By doing so, it identified its 
survival with its purpose. It came to think that what 
was necessary and sufficient to assure its survival 
was also sufficient to achieve its purpose. In the 
process it lost the vision of its purpose and contri- 
buted nothing to its military security and that very 
survival to which it had sacrificed its purpose. 

The relationships within an alliance are deter- 
mined by the interests and the power of its mem- 
bers. The interests that tie the United States to its 
European allies are more profound, more compre- 
hensive, and more stable than the interests upon 
which alliances have traditionally been based. Far 
from concerning nothing more than a limited terri- 
torial advantage against a temporary enemy, these 
interests enclose the national identities of all its 
members within a common civilization threatened 
by an alien and oppressive social system. 


Thus, this alliance was not formed, as alliances 
typically are, through a process of haggling and 
horse-trading among suspicious temporary associates 
looking already for more advantageous associations 
elsewhere. Rather, this alliance sprang naturally and 
almost inevitably from a common concern with a 
common heritage whose only chance of survival lay 
in common support. The members of the alliance 
had to choose between the alliance and the loss of 
their national identities and cultural heritage; that is 
to say, they had no choice at all. 

The cement that kept the alliance together was 
the paramount power of the United States. In the 
past there had been alliances in which power was 
unequally distributed and one ally was predominant; 
but rarely had there been such a concentration of 
paramount power in one ally, with all the other 
allies, even collectively, being in a subordinate posi- 
tion. And rarely had so paramount a power been at 
the same time commensurate with the all-persuasive- 
ness of the concerns of the alliance. For the United 
States was paramount not only in the military and 
economic fields, but also in the intangible spheres 
of the values of Western civilization. 

Had the institutions and operations of the alliance 
been commensurate with the comprehensiveness and 
intensity of the interests underlying it and had the 
influence exerted by the United States been com- 
mensurate with its power, the alliance would have 
fallen very little short of, if it had not amounted to, 
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a confederation of states merging their most vital 
activities in the fields of foreign policy, defense, fi- 
nance, and economics. Nothing of the kind evolved. 
For the United States, again faced with a conflict 
between the historic manifestations of its purpose 
and the demands of novel tasks, could not break 
out of the fetters with which those manifestations 
confined its freedom of thought and action. It proved 
incapable of playing the role it should have played 
as the paramount member of the Western alliance. 


Three inherited patterns of thought and action 
prevented it from adapting the traditional concep- 
tion of its purpose to the new needs and opportuni- 
ties: the limitation of the direct exercise of American 
power to the Western Hemisphere, the principle of 
equality in freedom, and the military approach to 
foreign policy. 

The two previous occasions that carried American 
power beyond the limits of the Western Hemisphere 
were peculiar in that they allowed American power 
to retreat into its traditional limits after it had failed 
to establish itself firmly beyond them. The liquida- 
tion of the conquests of the Spanish-American War, 
in view of their accidental and peripheral connec- 
tion with the American purpose, could begin virtu- 
ally as soon as the conquests had been made. The 
failure of Wilson’s attempt to make the world safe 
for democracy rendered pointless the presence of 
American power in Europe. The nature of the Rus- 
sian threat after the Second World War left the 
United States no rational choice but to establish its 
power in permanence at the circumference of the 
Russian empire. 

But in what terms was that power to be estab- 
lished? Should it be the supremacy of American 
power, which in its consistent application would re- 
duce America’s allies to the status of satellites, or 
was it to be the freedom in equality of all members 
of the alliance, which, in its ideal realization, would 
issue in the harmonious cooperation of like-minded 
nations? These alternatives confronted the United 
States with a dilemma that could not be solved 
through the consistent realization of either alterna- 
tive without denying one or another essential of the 
American purpose. 

American power had to operate not in conquered 
territory where the conqueror could rule as he saw 
fit, but in the territory of friendly nations whose 
consent, if not desire, provided the sole title for 
the American presence. The purpose of that pre- 
sence was the defense of the freedom and territorial 


integrity of the allies. The United States, in reducing 
allies to the status of satellites, would have defeated 
the very purpose for the sake of which the European 
nations had become its allies. On the other hand, 
the establishment of the alliance on the basis of 
complete equality was feasible only on the assump- 
tion that the identity of interest among the allies 
and their awareness of it was so complete that they 
would be capable of pursuing common ends with 
common measures through free and equal coopera- 
tion. In the degree that this cooperation would fall 
short of the ideal expectation, the purpose of the 
alliance as a cooperative effort on behalf of the 
common interests would be defeated. 

Of these two alternatives, the United States chose 
the latter. It refused to bring its superior power to 
bear on the alliance on behalf of common interests 
that were naturally inchoate and were competing 
with divergent ones. Thus it forewent the creation 
of a common framework of permanent and organic 
cooperation among allies who would relinquish their 
equal status in return for the alliance’s protection of 
their essential freedoms. When the United States 
left the Western Hemisphere, it carried with it its 
military and economic power, but not its creative 
imagination or its constructive will. Significantly 
enough, this imagination and will were applied—and 
rather abortively at that—in the one sphere which is 
closest to the American tradition in foreign affairs: 
that is, in the military sphere, and NATO is pres- 
ently the rather forlorn and brittle monument to 
this tradition. 

The United States emerged from the Second 
World War as the most powerful nation on earth 
by chance, and it assumed the leadership of the 
coalition of free nations by virtue of necessity. In 
consequence, its will and mind were not equal to 
its power, responsibility, and opportunity. Had these 
attributes of America been the result of conscious 
choice and deliberate aspiration, America would 
have been intellectually and morally prepared when 
what it had chosen and aspired to came to pass. 
Since it was not so prepared, it approached the 
tasks incumbent upon the paramount power of the 
Western alliance with unbecoming humility and un- 
warranted self-restraint. 


America continued to see itself and its relations 
with the world very much as it had, say, fifty years 
earlier: a great nation that had accomplished great 
things in the material sphere and had achieved a 
unique political and social order, bringing happiness 
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to itself and offering it to the world. It had achieved 
great things—military and political—outside the 
Western Hemisphere not by deliberate purpose but 
by force of circumstance. Had it not been for these 
circumstances, it would have been content to be left 
alone, and it would have left others alone. And only 
the intractability of the Soviet Union, so the United 
States thought, prevented the world from corre- 
sponding to this state of mind. 

America’s image of itself and of its relations to the 
world, while taking account of the obvious facts of 
material power, superimposed the pattern of the 
past upon the contemporary world. As America has 
thus far been incapable of the Athenian pride in 
culture, so has it shunned the imperial attitude of 
Rome in political relations with the outside world. 
The political predominance required by its power 
was incompatible with its anti-imperialist tradition, 
which is the manifestation abroad of the principle 
of equality. 

Confronted with the choice between assuming the 
position of leadership commensurate with its power 
and treating its allies as equals, the United States 
chose the latter alternative. Accustomed to expand 
its rule into political empty spaces but not to impose 
it, however gently and beneficially, upon existing 
political entities, it endeavored to establish within 
the Western alliance the same kind of consensus, by 
the same methods of rational persuasion and eco- 
nomic inducements, that had created, maintained, 
and developed the American commonwealth and 
its institutions. 

Yet the application of the equalitarian principle 
of the democratic consensus to the relations among 
allies resulted in disintegration and anarchy. For as 
the integrating effects of the domestic equalitarian 
consensus depend upon a pre-established sovereign 
central government, so whatever equality there can 
be among allies that differ drastically in power and 
responsibility must be subordinated to a hierarchical 
relationship between the paramount power and the 
rest. This hierarchical relationship has been lacking 
between the United States and its allies. Two kinds 
of consequences have flown from this lack. Either 
the alliance has been incapable of pursuing new, 
positive policies in common, or else the most deter- 
mined ally has been able to impose its will upon 
the United States. 

Of the former consequence NATO is the outstand- 
ing example. The principle of equality among its 
fifteen members, applied to the political operations 
and over-all military planning of the alliance, put a 
virtually insurmountable obstacle in the way of new 


policies to be pursued by the fifteen allies in re- 
sponse to new opportunities or new threats. The 
principle of equality would have been compatible 
with new departures in policy only if all members 
of the alliance had an equal interest in such depar- 
tures, were equally aware of these interests, and 
agreed completely on the means to be used in sup- 
port of these interests. Short of an open threat of 
military conquest or revolution, such as confronted 
the members of NATO in the late 1940's, these con- 
ditions cannot be expected to be present at the same 
time. In the absence of one or another of them, the 
best an alliance thus constituted can achieve is to 
translate the lowest common denominator of agreed 
interests into common action. 

That denominator is likely to tend toward the ir- 
reducible minimum of common policies without 
which the alliance itself would cease to exist as an 
operating agency. Thus, while the objective condi- 
tions under which the fifteen allies live require a 
degree of unity in purpose and action far transcend- 
ing that of a traditional alliance, and while NATO 
was designed at its inception to be the instrument 
of that kind of unity, in actual performance NATO 
has become less and less distinguishable from a tra- 
ditional alliance, and a rather loosely knit and stag- 
nating one at that. 


The other consequence of the equalitarian ap- 
proach to alliance has been most marked in the 
bilateral relations between the United States and its 
allies. Governments that govern only because the 
United States maintains them, such as that of For- 
mosa, and governments that have no alternative to 
American association, such as that of Spain, have 
been able to play a winning game in which the 
United States holds all the trumps. The United 
States has not been disposed to play these trumps 
for two reasons. On the one hand, its commitment to 
the principle of equality prevented it from bringing 
its superior power to bear upon a weak ally on 
behalf of its interests. On the other hand, these in- 
terests were conceived in terms of what I have else- 
where suggested calling the collector’s approach to 
alliances. That is to say, the United States has been 
primarily interested in the conclusion of alliances 
per se, regardless of the specific and concrete inter- 
ests these alliances were supposed to serve. 

An alliance thus conceived is a standing invitation, 
readily accepted, for a weak ally to make the alli- 
ance serve its own specific interests. Thus, the 
United States has paid for the willingness of weak 
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and even unviable nations to become its allies by 
underwriting the interests of these nations, regard- 
less of whether their interests coincide with or run 
counter to its own. 

This relationship, unhealthy even by the standards 
of traditional foreign policy, is a far cry from the 
new order through which the United States was 
expected to realize the common purpose of the na- 
tions of Western civilization in the atomic age. The 
factors that brought about this relationship are also 
responsible for America’s failure to project the Amer- 
can purpose into the areas of the world which are 
either uncommitted or unwillingly committed to 
Communism. The United States was not able to free 
itself from the pattern of thought and action estab- 
lished both by its tradition and by its successful reac- 
tion to the threat of Russian power in the aftermath 
of the second World War—that is, to conceive of its 
relations to the outside world primarily in military 


terms. 


Thus, it saw itself surrounded by allies, by un- 
committed nations that thus far had refused to be- 
come allies, and by satellites that Russian power 
prevented from becoming its allies. From this pic- 
ture of the world, three militarily oriented policies 
ensued. The allies had to be kept in the American 
orbit, the uncommitted nations had to be drawn 
into it, and the satellites had to be liberated so that 
they could join it. The Baghdad Pact, SEATO, and 
the Eisenhower Doctrine were open-ended—and 
largely unsuccessful—invitations to the uncommitted 
nations of Asia and the Middle East to become allies 
of the United States or at least to accept military 
assistance from it. 

These policies were by and large unsuccessful be- 
cause the picture of the world from which they 
derived was at odds both with the facts of experi- 
ence and with the interests of the United States. 
What the United States had to cope with outside 
Europe was not the threat of Russian military power 
but the promise of the new order of Communism. 
A policy of military alliances was irrelevant to the 
problems raised by that promise. It was also counter- 
productive; for by strengthening more often than not 
the forces of the status quo and the military estab- 
lishments in the allied nations, it tended to identify 
the United States with those forces and with pre- 
parations for war and gave Communism in turn the 
opportunity to identify itself with the forces of 
progress and peace. 
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RED CHINA IN THE UN? 


The November 11 issue of The Commonweal con- 
tains an article by Charles Burton Marshall entitled 
“The Chinese Puzzle.” Mr. Marshall is Alumni Visit- 
ing Professor of International Studies at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and the author of The Limits 
of Foreign Policy. An excerpt from his article is re- 
printed below. 


How can the thrust of Red China be controlled? That 
important question has produced an array of hopeful 
answers. 

A current theory sees consolation in a prospect of 
irreconcilable cleavage within the Communist camp— 
with Soviet Russia presumably taking alarm over 
Peiping’s balky ambitions and resolving to bridle 
them with a replica of our containment policy. Ac- 
cording to this theory, Khrushchev’s recently de- 
monstrated zeal to break down the United Nations 
barriers against Peiping rose from an urgency to 
tame Red China by admitting the regime to respon- 
sibility and respectable fellowship. 

One must put this theory into proportion. With 
completely unrelated cultures and languages, sepa- 
rate geographic positions, and contrasting internal 
requirements, the Soviet Union and China will tend 
to go on different courses, but they are likely to be 
more parallel than divergent. Whatever the frictions, 
they need each other. It is premature and beguilin 
to expect an unearned break for the West. Amid 
the quarrels echoing from Communist realms, it is 
well to remember the tale of the missionary who, 
made captive in a jungle, was heartened pS a 
of a row among his captors—only to learn that the 
issue was over how to prepare the ee stew. 
To place hopes in a supposedly erate Khru- 
shchev—as some are wont to do—would be simple 
folly. Khrushchev is not moderate. A position worse 
than having to depend on him to mediate our dif- 
ferences with a rampant China is hard to imagine. 

A companion hope rises from a wish that the 
United Staes may wring some last benefit from its 
endeavor to bar Peiping from the United Nations. 
This salieene-atea umors a fiction that the 
Nationalist regime located on Formosa still holds 
juridic authority over mainland China—has the look 
of an expiring 3 policy. This gives rise to a notion of 
negotiating Red China into amenability as a condi- 
tion precedent to the grant of membership. 

It is a wan hope. It is a fair question whether 
and how the regime might to rtunity 
for a role in the United Nations aan Sad if the 
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ban is lifted. It may see advantages in the facilities 
which membership would afford to its ambitions for 
pre-eminence in the Communist world, enhanced 
for contact with the fledgling states 
which it hopes to draw into its train by the power 
of its example in rigorous self-development, and a 
chance to make its persistent anti-American propa- 
ce resound from a sanctuary within our own 

omain. If so, it may then accept membership, but 
it will do so arrogantly as a signification of triumph 
rather than obsequiously making amends and pro- 
mises and showing gratitude for admission to respec- 
table company long denied. 

It is equally plausible that Red China might 
ignore, reject outright, or attach impossible condi- 
tions to the opportunity. No evidence—only conjec- 
tures, inferences, and Khrushchev’s exhortations— 
supports an assumption that it wants in. It has not 
petitioned for a place. In dealing with other govern- 
ments it has scarcely shown anxiety for acceptance. 
Its motivations bear rather toward humiliation of 
adversaries among the established powers than to 
participation in normal usages of diplomacy. 
How better show disdain than by rejecting member- 
ship so ~~ withheld when finally the opportunity 
is extended 

Those who argue the advantage of having Red 
China represented in a world forum where it can 
be called to account for its actions should assume 
that the point, with values reversed, has not been 
lost on Peiping. 

The regime's long record of relationships with the 
United Nations has a bearing. The high point came 
in 1950, with the interposition of Red China’s army, 
in the guise of volunteers, against the United 
Nations Command in Korea. Its spokesmen, invited 
before the General Assembly, came not as petitioners 
or defendants but as antagonists. After being tagged 
as aggressor for g in armed intervention, 
Red China fought on to a standstill—an immense 
source of prestige for it before its own people. In 
prolonged armistice negotiations its position was 
that of a bargainer on equal footing with the forces 
ae world authority. The position from 
which it bargained was one where its presence had 
been called aggressive, and the outcome left it in 
actual if not lawful control—a success of consider- 
able moment for defiance. Indeed the Korean venture 
left the regime with enhanced prestige and a hugely 
stronger base at home. Red China has made a good 
thing out of defying the United Nations. If it should 
come in, it will scarcely be with hat in hand. 
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FAILURES IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Edward H. Buehrig 


Though we have been on the winning side of the 
two major wars of this century, American diplomacy 
has not been equally clear-cut in its results. Dealing 
as it does with the imponderables of history, it is 
in the nature of diplomacy to be blurred both in 
its successes and failures. Yet the frustration that we 
have known cannot be dismissed merely on the 
ground that one must allow for a margin of error 
and hope for the best. 

American policy between the wars was a fiasco 
of monumental proportions. That the failure was one 
of omission rather than commission in no way 
exonerates us from a measure of responsibility for 
the outbreak of the second World War. We reaped 
the consequences of our own folly. The present post- 
war period, however, has been very different in 
character, and the frustration that we have en- 
countered cannot be so readily charged against us. 
The difference is that between the misfortunes of 
a prodigal son and the tribulations of a Job. In con- 
trite mood, the American policy makers and indeed 
the whole articulate public were determined that 
the abdication of the twenties and thirties would 
not be repeated. The contrast in terms of political 
commitment, military expenditure, economic and 
technical assistance, and cultural exchange has been 

enomenal. Yet, we are confronted, as never be- 
ore, with an overriding problem of security and 
its exacting demands on our physical and spiritual 
resources. Never were we stronger, yet never as 
today have we known fear—a motivation that in 
the past we have ascribed in pitying mood to others. 
That so much effort should have seemingly such 
meager results has produced a crisis in our self- 
assurance. Alarmed at our seeming inability to move 
ahead, we have have become introspective and 
critical of the national resolve. 
ag what in fact does the record show? What is 

correct ae on the fifteen years since 
the war’s end? 

While still at war, we did not fail to plan our 
postwar policy. We envisaged a grand design. In- 
ternational organization in a variety’ of forms, 
technical, social, economic, and political, was to 
constitute the framework of international relations. 


Mr. Buehrig is professor of government at Indiana 
University. 


At our initiative, including the drafting of the con- 
stitutions themselves, some dozen organizations 
were created; a number, such as the World Bank, 
Food and Agriculture, Civil Aviation, and the United 
Nations itself, were actually established before the 
fighting was over. Our greatest ambition, expressed 
in the p es and powers of the Security Council, 
was to achieve a nucleus of authority, admittedly 
residing in the great powers but exercised within 
the confines of the Charter, which would obviate the 
old rivalries and hazards of power politics. 

Having labored mightily, even to the extent of 
providing for postwar recovery through the tem- 
porary United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Agency, we were prepared to relax with the re- 
sumption of peace; and this in fact is what we did. 
Abruptly we cut off economic aid to our allies and 
dismantled our fighting forces. Our diplomacy, sub- 
ordinated during the war to the dogma of uncon- 
ditional surrender, we were now prepared, still in 
abnegation of power politics, to subordinate to in- 
ternational organization. Thus the rejection of re- 
sponsibility which had occurred in the interwar 
period reappeared in new and subtle form; our 
policy, we said, was nothing more nor less than the 
7 of the United Nations. The decisions were 
or it, not for us, to make. 


This dodge would not, even in less strenuous 
times, have been tenable. But the failure of interna- 
tional organization to fulfill the role that we covered 
for it did not void our labor in its behalf. Grand 
design in politics never materializes. Yet it may 
leave a deposit. How great a deposit in this in- 
stance is indicated by the fact that international 
relations in mid-twentieth century, even in its pure- 
ly political aspect, would be even more dismayin 
than it is were it not for the existence of internatio 
organization. American policy deserves to be cred- 
ited with a major accomplishment. 

The first period in our poswar poli uickl 
ended as it e evident that the Soviet “Union 
was contemptuous of its wartime promises. In March 
1947, the Truman Doctrine was proclaimed, an- 
nouncing that we would henceforth resist the ex- 
pansion of Soviet Communism. This we did with 
notable success in Turkey and Greece, where Britain, 
no longer able to stand the economic and military 
strain, had abdicated its historic role of resistin 
Russian pressure. The Marshall Plan and NATO 
followed in rapid succession. The upshot was that 
a prostrate Europe, vulnerable from without for 
the first time in modern history, was nurtured and 
defended by its powerful offshoot in the New World. 
American policy was not merely resolute; once again 
it demonstrated the power of innovation, for the 
economic and political measures that it contrived 
were not without novelty. And not only did Europe 
revive; even more gratifying has been the intensity 
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of her renewed life and the experimental mood that 
she has displayed during the past decade. True, 
the full intent of American policy has not material- 
ized; European unity has not progressed as we 
hoped it might. Yet our influence has a tangible 
factor and its results are cause for real satisfaction. 
The greatest disaster that could have occurred, 
a debilitated Western Europe, ripe for the com- 
missar, not only has been forestalled but has been 
eliminated as a possibility in the foreseeable future. 

A third phase of our postwar policy was initiated 

in 1950 by the Korean War. The balance of power 
in the Far East had shifted by virtue of the events 
in China. Moreover, Russia had in 1949 exploded 
its first atomic bomb. As opportunity in the West 
ceased to be attractive, Stalin was emboldened to 
act in Asia. Presently China intervened with her 
own independent policy. And thus began a series 
of encounters with Moscow and increasingly with 
Peiping which have not yet ended, expanding to 
Southeast Asia, South Asia, the Middle East, Africa 
and Latin America. All of these areas contain so- 
cieties whose political, economic, and social in- 
stitutions are for the most part outmoded or newly 
contrived, subject to severe pressure, and in a con- 
dition of flux. It is this vast theater of the non- 
Western world in which the main events of the 
past decade have unfolded. And it is our indifferent 
success in relation to them which has resulted in a 
feeling of inadequacy and dismay. 
_ All of history teaches that rivalry among outside 
powers is likely to erupt within a society unable 
to generate enough progress to sustain itself. How- 
ever, never until today it occurred in the form 
of competing grants of economic and technical as- 
sistance. This liberality is so different from the 
accustomed devices of imperialism (which, how- 
ever, have not meanwhile ed that one is 
curious about its origins. 

One finds again that American policy set the 
pattern. Point Four of President Truman’s inau 
address in 1949 announced a world-wide program 
’ of technical assistance. If, in turn, we trace the 
origins of Point Four, we are led back to the estab- 
lishment in the late thirties of the Latin American 
Institute, which undertook to make technical as- 
sistance available to certain Latin American coun- 
tries. Probing further, we find an interesting circum- 
stance. In response to the urging of the Latin Amer- 
icans, we my subscribed to the Doctrine of Non- 
Intervention, aimed by them against us. Not to 
have yielded to their insistence would have been 
tantamount to admitting bad intentions; yet we 
were not without misgivings because many of the 
countries in question were not stable’ communities, 
possessing a national consensus on which habits of 
mutual forebearance could be established. So, hav- 
ing in good faith made a self-denying promise we 
undertook through technical assistance to attack 


instability at its roots. 

Underlying this new departure was the fact of 
our surplus economy. Only a nation of wealth could 
have invented the diplomacy of affluence. However, 
once established, the pattern has influenced others, 
not least of all the Soviet Union, though we have 
been less flattered than disconcerted by her imita- 
tion. Even Red China, though still a marginal econ- 
omy, has for reasons of prestige followed suit. 

The record shows, conclusively it seems to me, 
that American policy has had a tremendous impact 
on the shape of international relations during the 
past decade and a half. All the more pertinent, 
therefore, is the question why events have so often 
gone against us. 

Above all, we are bound to recognize that Amer- 
ican policy is not the only variable in today’s situa- 
tion and that our influence is in fact not sufficient to 
govern events. Far from being captain of our fate, 
we are es to the folly, not to speak of the 
necessity, of other nations. Nor are we immune to 
the hazards of chance. To pretend to an influence 
that we do not possess can at home only encourage 
unreal expectations, which then culminate in recri- 
mination; while abroad it can only invite skepticism 
among our friends and, among our enemies, ridicule. 

Among the variables with which we interact is 
the Soviet Union. Stalin’s suspicion and ill-will were 
regrettable. But, if we must endure these things 
from Russia, his woodenness was less difficult to cope 
with than Khrushchev’s flexibility; indeed, was in 
a sense an advantage. There are a number of reasons 
why our policy was more successful before 1953 
than after. But among them surely, in view of his 
extraordinary successor, was Stalin’s death. The 
psychopath was, in this instance, less formidable than 
the acrobat. Change of leadership, however, has not 
been the only factor in the growth of Russian in- 
fluence. The explosion of an atomic bomb in 1949 
I have already mentioned. Next, reducing to a 
matter of months its technological lag behind the 
United States, the Soviet Union exploded a ther- 
monuclear bomb in 1954. Then in 1957, to our sur- 
prise and dismay, sputnik was launched. Finally, 
Russia’s economy has shown a dynamic quality with 
which we had failed to credit it, enabling her in 
1957 to start competing with us in the granting of 
economic and technical assistance. In view of her 
still unsatisfied needs at home, not to speak of the 
un-Marxian character of such grants, Russia un- 
doubtedly entered this path with reluctance. Her 
economy has subsequently demonstrated, however, 
that it by no means precludes such a course. It is a 
fascinating question, one to which Moscow would 
undoubtedly like to know the answer, whether the 
power interests of the donor or the welfare interests 
of the recipients will in the end be the more fully 
served, 

Red China is another important variable in today’s 
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situation. Though we seek to maintain an economic 
blockade against her and are in actual military con- 
tact with Chinese power in Korea and Formosa, our 
restraint on Peiping is tenuous. And that restraint 
is likely to dimi further, for China is gathering 
momentum that we shall have difficulty in counter- 
balancing. The time cannot be far off when she will 
have nuclear weapons of her own manufacture. 
omy eps account the fanaticism of Peiping, what 
does this portend for Asia and for the world? We 
could agree no doubt that American policy should be 
more flexible, but we are handicapped by the fact 
that the Chinese government needs us as an enemy. 
It is not a situation that we alone can cope with. The 
upshot will be determined not merely in Peiping 
and Washington but in New Delhi, Tokyo, Moscow, 
London, and in the Bandung countries. 

There are vast numbers of variables present in 
the newly i dent countries of Asia and Africa. 
I have pointed out that our object, through eco- 
nomic and technical aid, is to promote the stability 
of these nations. Stability, we believe, will enable 
them to resist the ceaseless propaganda and intrigue 
of international Communism. Such a result cannot, 
of course, be guaranteed, nor can the intervention 
of the military factor be precluded. Yet, beyond 
mere stability, we have hoped that our endeavor 
might result in the emergence of democratic so- 
cieties, governing themselves on the basis of political 
freedom. We have learned a great deal in the past 
ten years about the bewildering complexities of 
human society. We have discovered that the path 
is not straight that leads from know-how and capital 
development to stability and freedom. Whether the 
free interplay of interests and opinion is a way of 
political life that can be transplanted indiscriminately 
any place in the world is a doubtful thing. However, 
we have reacted to frustration not by abandoning 
our initiative but by endeavoring to refine both the 
theory and practice of what is a truly original ap- 
proach to the perplexities of international politics. 

In one regard, I believe, we must accept without 
recourse a limited influence. We very much wanted 
the non-Western nations to commit themselves as 
between the West and the Soviet Union, and some 
have seen fit to do so. For the most part, however, 
neutralism has prevailed among them, and to this 
we have been obliged to reconcile ourselves—though 
in the Middle East not before the Arabs had moved 
much further toward Moscow than would otherwise 
have occurred. 

Actually, we are witnessing an interesting phenom- 
enon, and are —S our policy of aid an 
unanticipated benefit—though one foreseen no doubt 
by our more perceptive policy makers. Inasmuch 
as the superpowers are partially immobilized by the 
very potency of their weapons, their rivalry has 


been diverted into non-military channels. This has 
resulted in third states being courted in ways and 
with an which are unaccustomed. 
The situation is highly xical, for the newer and 
weaker the state, the higher it seems to be thrust 
into the councils of the mighty. Lumumba’s oc- 
cupancy of Blair House suggests, not indeed that 
the meek, but the weak, inherit the earth. 
Never before today has the power of states con- 
trasted so precipitously, yet never has the doctrine 
of equality been so lively. The utterance of a Nkru- 
mah, a Tito, or a Nasser, is awaited not merely with 
curiosity but with anxious concern. There is in this 
situation the danger of debacle if the third state, 
bent solely on its own advantage, is reckless. How- 
ever, if the uncommitted states practice nsibili- 
ty to the international community—and the chief 
leaders among them unquestionably feel that respon- 
sibility deeply—then they are ideally situated, on 
the one hand, to catch up with history by accepting 
assistance from both silos with the salutary effect 
of reducing among peoples the existing vast dis 
ancies in welfare, and, on the other hand, to 
serve the interests of us all by becoming a third 
and restraining force. 

Polarization is a poor figure for describing the 
relationship of the superpowers, for it suggests that 
everything in between is under the spell of one or 
the other of the poles, whereas the effect actually 
has been to allow third states a significant freedom 
of action. It remains to note that the same effect 
holds for the United Nations. Though the United 
Nations has none of the material elements of power 
at its command, Secr -General Hammarskjold, 
relying on the platform afforded by the Charter and 
on his own incomparable talent for diplomacy, has 
emerged as an independent factor in international 
politics, which the great powers themselves must 
take into account. Such a possibility was unforeseen 
at San Francisco, where it was assumed that as 
regards the great powers the United Nations could 
only stand aside. Khrushchev now sees Hammar- 
skjold as an obstacle to his purposes, and if he could 
he would strike him down, and the office of Secre- 
tary-General with him. 

Secretary Dulles, seeking to capitalize on the 
relative success of our diplomacy up to 1953, took 
the offensive. But conditions were changing and the 
relative success of the preceding years was followed 
by the relative failure of the Dulles period. We did 
not alter course fast enough to adjust to the stubborn 
neutralism of the newly emerged states of the non- 
West. i capitalize on our chagrin, Khru- 
shchev took the offensive. In response, it seems to 
me, our ambition should be fairly modest: that he 
stub his toe on the same obstacle on which we 
stubbed ours. 
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Deterrent or Defense 

B. H. Liddell Hart. Praeger. 257 pp. $4.95. 

A leading military authority addresses himself to the problem 
of finding a replacement for the “fading deterrent” of nuclear 
arms. His analysis includes technical evaluations of small atomic 
weapons, gas, conventional forces, "amphibious flexibility" and, 
most notably, a thorough consideration of NATO and its po- 


tential as the best "non-suicidal form of defense" available to 
the West. 


Marxism: The View from America 

Clinton Rossiter. Harcourt, Brace. 338 pp. $6.75. 

In an “exposition, confrontation and criticism" of the Marxist 
idea, Professor Rossiter undertakes to explain why "this giant 


new theory of the nineteenth century—now the giant new re- 
ligion of the twentieth . . . never had a chance in America." 


NATO in the 1960's 

Alastair Buchan. Praeger. 13! pp. $3. 

A former editor and correspondent, now Director of London's 
Institute for Strategic Studies, Mr. Buchan argues for a greater 


degree of diversification and interdependence among the NATO 
allies in the present decade. 


Frontiers in American Democracy 

Eugene J. McCarthy. World. 155 pp. $3.75. 

In his first volume of essays, Senator McCarthy reflects on the 
theoretical basis of democracy, the American attitude toward 
politicians, the condition of liberalism, the role of religion aad 


morality in politics, the two-party system, and such issues of the 
day as foreign policy and civil liberties. 


The Future as History 
Robert L. Heilbroner. Harper. 217 pp. $4. 


In the belief that "an inability to see the future in an historic 
context" is at the root of our present anxiety, the author explores 
the forces of change in the evolution of the Western tradition 
in order to mark "the dynamic of contemporary history.” 


The End of Ideology 
Daniel Bell. The Free Press. 416 pp. $7.50. 


A disquisition on "the exhaustion of political ideas in the fifties," 
this boox by a prominent social scientist traces the demise of 
the various intellectual systems that have served as rallying 
points for American aspirations, and charts the direction of 
new attitudes that have arisen in their course. 
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